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WAGNER, Herman Alexander, Cons. engr.; born 
Grahamstown, N.Z., Apr. 17, 1864; s. William Alex- 
ander and Helen Rose (Cameron) W.; M.E., Freiberg 
(Saxony) Mining Acad., 1888; Ph.D., U. Heidelberg, 
Germany, 1889. Came to U.S., 1901, naturalized, 1906. 
Metallurgist, Dowlais Steel, Coal & Iron Co., Gardiie 
Wales, 1889-90; mgr. Barney Barnato Bros., Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa*(gold mining), 1890-99; cons Senos 
F. A. Heinze, Butte, Mont., 1901-04; mining engr. | 
globe exploration, London, Eng., 1904-06; cons. min- 
ing and metall. engr. since 1907, N.Y. City, 1907-12, 
Mayer, Ariz., 1912-15, Chicago since 1926; pres., genma 
mgr. Gray Eagle Reduction Co., since 1916; presi 
Arminius Land & Cattle Co., since 1919, Mayer Ore 
Purchasing Co. since 1920; dir. Mayer State Bank. 
Field cornet Boer War, 1899-1901. Fellow A.A.A.S.; | 
mem. Am. Assn. Engrs. (past pres.), Inst. Mining and 
Metall. Engrs., Inst. E.E., Am. Soc. for Engring, Edne 
soc. Am. Mil. Engrs., Electrochem. Soc., Chicago Tech: 
Socs. Council (dir., 1946-51). Co-author; Technolo- 
gists Stake in the Wagner Act; Technologists Stake 
in the Taft-Hartley Act; Principles of Professional 
Conduct in Engineering (The Annals of Am. Acad. 
Polit. and Social Science), 1955. Contbr. articleswom 
the “Deadline at Forty”, prof. engrs. welfare, media- 
tion in engring. publs. Acting as mediator and arbitra- 
tor in prof. engrs. disputes. Inventor processes for 
treatment of refractory ores, prodn. of electrolytic 


zinc, copper; process for the electrolytic deposition of | 
rubber. 


—from Who's Who in America; American Men of Science. 


Members of the Association and his many friends in and out of 
Engineering have established a Memorial Fund and at a later date || 
| 


a Committee will be formed to decide on the type of memorial. 


Herman A. Wagner 
1864 - 1960 


As I Knew Him Over the Years 


I do not believe anyone who ever came into close contact with Herman 
A. Wagner could ever forget him. 

) It was early in June, 1922 that I entered the old Mormon Tabernacle 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, for the morning musical recital of a complete 
Wagnerian program. 

I selected a seat near this powerfully built gentleman who resembled 
a Prussian Grenadier who was busily engaged w ith his program. 

We introduced ourselves and he snorted when he heard that I came 
from Philadelphia and represented the east coast, as a delegate to the Salt 
Lake City Convention, A.A.E. He was the delegate from the Southwest 
D ivision, coming from Prescott, Arizona, his home town at that time. 
Nothing more was said because the musical program was starting, and 
since we both loved opera, we listened to the Wagnerian music until the end. 
_ After the recital we returned to the hotel for a solid week of caucuses 
nnd meetings, plus afternoon pleasure trips and evening dinners. 

During this week of constant contact with each other, although we 
vere on oppos'te sides of the fence, we actually became close friends, leav- 
tng for home, serene and happy. 

This friendship continued unbroken until his death in 1960. 

We never failed to visit him when passing through Chicago and cor- 
yesponded continuously between visits. Thus we came to know the real 
derman A. Wagner who had a heart as big as a bushel basket which he 
«ept hidden under an artificial steel vest and poker face. 

Nothing was ever too much trouble for him to do for a friend. 

We exchanged information about individuals and problems all over 
the world, but he never became discouraged when “double crossed” by an 
pndividual or a group that he had helped to reach a goal or solve special 
problems not even when they seemed to forget him. 

_ He always believed that some real good would be accomplished in the 
tnd and that time healed most of the sores, whether real or imaginary. 
Since death must come to everyone, it seems almost prophetic that 
fierman was called to his reward on Palm Sunday, just as his Maker 
Mtarted his agony in the Garden of Gethsemane almost 2,000 years ago. 

. Herman A. Wagner will be missed by many who can truly say that he, 
‘ke Abou ben Adhem, was one who loved his fellow man—and may the 
word have mercy on his soul. 


Edmund J. Fitzmaurice, 
Past President and 
National Director 
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Dr. Wagner as his co-workers Knew Him 


M. Patterson McGirr 


All the facts about the remarkable career of Dr. Herman A. Wagne? 
distinguished engineer, philanthropist, and dynamic leader of engineerin| 
organizations, have been competently reported in “Who’s Who in America, 
in the text of the Clausen Medal award, and in the address delivered hj 
President P. J. Lucey, to the Chicago Chapter of American Association ci 
Engineers immediately after Dr. Wagner’s death. These records are rq 
produced in this issue of ProressionaL ENGINEER. They cover everythin} 
except the devotion he inspired in headquarters staff and in the enginee)} 
who worked directly with him. We speak here in recognition of the chart 
and personal worth of this great, dynamic, and lovable man. It is thl 
privilege of headquarters staff and of Association members who kne» 
him best to pay that final tribute—to attempt to give to all the peop) 
whom Dr. Wagner served in Association activities the vivid picture whic 
will live in our hearts. 

No one, except the people who worked closely with him, can imagi4 
the aliveness of this man, but no one who ever talked with him for ak 
hour could fail to recognize it. Everything interested him, not in a desultes 
way, but dynamically. The breadth and depth of this interest created point 
of contact that enabled him to understand other people’s problems ara 
hopes. No matter how much he knew about a subject under discussion, #1 
listened to the other fellow—he did not expound or display his eruditics 
Socrates would have been proud to claim him as a pupil, so ably did he u4 
questions to clarify problems and to draw from others recognition « 


... His birthdays were gala occasions. Sometimes headquarters personnel 
gave hum an evening of fun—usually a dress-up surprise party. Sometimes 
he celebrated lus natal day by taking the office force out to dinner. 
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admission of facts that they had failed or refused to face. In pointing out 
fallacies, he was often blunt, but never sarcastic. Every man who came 
to him with a problem could be sure first, of his undivided, intelligent inter- 
a and second of astute, wholesome advice. His guidance might be astrin- 
et but it never, by contempt, undermined the other fellow’s self-respect. 


A group of Delegates to the early meetings of the Chicago Technical Soci- 
eties Council, formed lasting friendships and usually met on Dr. Wagner’s 
birthdays to renew these friendships and to honor a man they all admired. 


People could accept criticism from Dr. Wagner because they felt the 
how of genuine friendliness from him. This was the essence of the man’s 
haracter. In his many years, of course, he had encountered the disillusion- 
nent that all active, successful men must meet in their dealings with peo- 
le. He had encountered deceit, hypocrisy, disloyalty, and ingratitude, but 
luch experiences served only to increase his understanding of men’s weak- 
fesses without embittering him. He was embarrassed by sentimentality, but 
h him was a deep well of sympathy for the weak and the inefficient and 
ne unfortunate. 
| He was the kind of man to whom people gravitated because, with all 
lis greater virtues, he was also entertaining, a conjurer who could create 
tun. He explored all the avenues that lead to full enjoyment of life. He 
bved opera; if he didn’t at first get enjoyment from the performances of 
Ivis Presley, he had to observe and hear Elvis until he could ascertain 
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| 
what other people enjoyed in his shows. He was a connoisseur of food, by 
being an engineer by temperament, he was also an experimentalist, a 
seldom let preconceived ideas or prejudices deter his investigations. Hi 
took a lively interest in all sports, baseball, football, hockey, racing, am 
boxing, not with the intermittent attention of a dilettante, but consistently 
He was fascinated by gadgets and his desk was a miniature “old curiositl 
shop” covered with the novelties showered on him by friends who knew h 
fondness for them. He was intrigued by words and by unusual uses G 
words. His wallet was always stuffed with items he had clipped because qj 
his own interest in them and with bits of information relating to the holj 
bies of his friends. He handed out these tidbits as Rockefeller handed ov 
dimes—an odd stamp or foreign postcard for the little daughter of a filling 
station attendant, or a cartoon to the elevator operator relevant to son 
point long held in dispute by them (delivered with the somewhat abrasty 
humor which never concealed the kindness underneath). | 
Let the rest of the world honor, as it should, our “HA.” ail 
scholar, a member of Heidelberg’s Corps Westphalia, as the champion 4 
the engineering profession who wielded his sword in many a significaq) 
fight, skillfully and buoyantly. It is impossible to overrate the service | 
has rendered his profession. To headquarters he is all this—and more. } 
is the man who gave help to hundreds who appealed to him, not as : 
engineering society official, but as a friend. Unobtrusively, patiently, * 
worked with them, giving them a hand over the rough places in they 
careers, building their self-confidence, guiding them around pitfalls. | 
was equally patient in developing the potentialities he discovered in eri 
ployees. His interest did not wane when they left the Association. Hi 
treasured album is a pictorial history of employees and their children arj 
their children’s children—and every picture had to be signed and date# 
We recognize his humanity as well as his eminence and pay our tribute to. 
man who set a mark at which others who hope to serve humanity we 
may aim. 


He Served Hts Profession Well 


_ by P. J. Lucey, President, A.A.E. 
in an address before the Chicago Chapter 


As we all know only too well, the passing of Dr. Herman A. Wagnt 
is indeed a shock to all of us and to his many, many friends in many pan 
of the world. He made a deep impression on everyone he met, and a deep 
impression upon those who have known him over the years. 

Members of the Association in and around Chicago, and particular} 
those in the Chicago Chapter know much of his good work, of his ded 
and sincere interest in the American Association of Engineers to which | 
devoted many years of his life because he believed that only through th 
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‘efforts and activities of the American Association of Engineers would the 
professional engineers of the land receive their just recognition and ade- 
quate compensation for their many contributions to civilization. 


His work covered many fields, vocational guidance, registration, em- 
‘ployment negotiations in particular for the older engineers, and members 
of the Association. He abhorred the 40-year deadline, and wrote many 
articles which were widely publicized throughout the land on this subject, 
showing the fallacy of this practice among employers. On the other hand, 
he did not hesitate to tell the engineers to KEEP up to date—to broaden 
their horizons—to keep pace with technological developments in all fields 
of engineering: to learn the many business problems that face industry: to 
‘keep up their personal appearance; in other words to stay young in spirit, 
in action, in thought. 


After Dr. Wagner retired from active practice, he volunteered his 
services to the American Association of Engineers, and his first big under- 
taking was to put the association’s service department on a solid business 
basis, in cooperation with another wonderful person, the late Kenneth 
albot, son of the well-known Professor A. N. Talbot, of the University of 
[linois. It became a great deal more than a professional personnel service— 
pt grew into a practical research bureau in which A.A.E. learned what 
employers wanted from engineers—what engineers lacked in their profes- 
ional training which kept them from advancing to higher executive 
Hositions. 


Dr. Wagner was alert from the very beginning to the trend toward 
nionism among sub-professionals set in motion by the Wagner Act. He 
studied the impact of the Act on professional employees and helped these 
Pngineers to maintain their “real freedom of association” under the Act. He 
Visited and spoke to numerous groups of engineers, mostly by invitation ; 
jie attended many conferences on the subject, spoke before engineering soci- 
ties, and was the moving spirit in the publication of the Association’s 
»00k entitled “Technologists Stake in the Wagner Act,” which served as an 
Influential factor in revising the Wagner Act and the safeguards embodied 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. 


He was the leader in the A.A.E.’s long and most successful fight 
lgainst dishonest trade and correspondence schools which for years had 
Preyed on unsophisticated young men and women, leading them to believe 
fhat they could qualify for high-salaried engineering positions with a smat- 
iering of training. He was instrumental in getting the better correspond- 
ince schools to form an Association to “clean house,” which they did, calling 
fhe new group the National Home Study council. He himself reviewed 
hany of the engineering courses offered by the better schools, and those 
e could not approve were dropped, in particular the courses on mining. 
m& number of the dishonest schools, including Cooks, Dobe, and others 
vere put out of business in cooperation with the Federal Trade Commis- 
fon, with whom Dr. Wagner was in close contact at all times, and the 
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Chicago Daily News who saw to it that publicity about the Association’) 
campaign was given nation-wide publicity, thus creating a lot of troubl| 
for the dishonest schools. Hundreds and hundreds of dollars in ee | 
fees were returned to Indians and others who were promised an engineer 
ing job after a short schooling at high rates, through Dr. Wagner and thf 


Daily News. 


I cannot in the short time alloted to me begin to tell you of the wor' 
Dr. Wagner has done for the engineer. Through the years he has crusade; 
without ever becoming stuffy or disillusioned. He believed that “huma) 
nature is human nature the world over” and no matter how clearly he say 
their faults and their folly, he fought for the engineers of the future 
A.A.E. was his hobby—engineers were his friends. 


He rendered all types of assistance to members of the Association 0} 
many subjects. His wide experience in engineering gained in a practic 
which took him to all corners of the earth, his brilliant mind and his bi 
heart and love of life gave him the wherewithall to help others, which ! 
did unselfishly, and the many letters which have reached headquarters sing 
his passing bare witness to the help he has given to his fellowmen. % 
one member living in Virginia put it: “Just to know that Dr. Wagner is ; 
Headquarters where I can call upon him for advice when I need it, is « 
inspiration to me.” 


Dr. Wagner was a strong believer in unity in the Profession. 1! 
joined the Association in 1921 where he was active in the Prescott chapts 
of the Association. He believed in the aims and objectives of A.A! 
and worked to bring them about. The American Association of Enginees 
was organized in 1915 to supply certain deficiencies in engineering training 
to offset certain weaknesses in engineering temperament, and to countera 
some very dangerous and widely accepted fallacies about the nature « 
“professionalism.” 


The Association was formed to enable engineers of all branches of th 
professional, in all stages of professional development, to cooperate in | 
single, truly fraternal organization, for improvement of the econom} 
status of all members of the profession, for development of the person 
efficiency of individual members, for organized service to their communiti 
and the nation, and for integration of the engineering profession. 


Dr. Wagner believed in these ideals and gave many years of his lif 
to bringing them to fruition, without asking anything in return, excey 
the support and cooperation of engineers who believed that the ee 
should be better recognized for his many contributions to society. . 


The best way that we as a chapter can say “Thank you!” to this wo 
derful man, is to build this chapter and the Association to a powerf 


force for good not only in the engineering profession, but in our respecti\ 
communities, 


if 


His Distinguished Service Recognized 
| Dr. Wagner Awarded Clausen Medal in 1932 


) Periods of financial difficulty have a tendency to sharpen fangs and 
claws, rather than produce philanthropists. The Clausen Medal Committee 
of 1932, therefore, feels that it has met the condition of the award uniquely 
in conferring the medal on Herman Alexander Wagner, who under circum- 
‘stances that have impelled most individuals to look strictly to the safe- 
guarding of their personal fortunes, has stuck to an unremunerated post, 
valiantly protecting the social and economic welfare of engineers through 
the most trying period this generation has known. 


Mr. Wagner receives the medal in recognition of personal devotion 
to the cause, but it is notable that the effectiveness of his work is due 
to its having been carried on through an organization. Mr. Wagner’s pro- 
fessional success has brought him membership in many technical engineer- 
ng societies, notably: The Electrochemical Society, American Institute 
jMining & Metallurgical Engineers, American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
Society American Military Engineers, Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
meering Education, American Association for Adult Education, American 
‘Association for the Advancement of Science, and the American Association 
bf Engineers, but it has been through the American Association of Engi- 
feers that he has been able to devote himself to what he terms his hobby— 
the protection of the social and economic interests of younger men of the 
engineering profession. 

In 1925, Mr. Wagner came to Chicago as National Director, to devote 
practically his entire time to the Association’s welfare work. He took over 


at a small cost, and a type of accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ynce now included with membership dues. He has urged for years the advis- 
| bility of developing a plan for unemployment insurance which would have 


feant much had it been adopted prior to 1929. Another vision of his, not 


Under Mr. Wagner’s guidance the Association investigated and made 
jublic facts of utmost significance with regard to the “Deadline at Forty.” 
le planned the survey of employer-engineer relationships, reported in 
$928 in the Professional Engineer under caption “The Engineer as His Em- 
‘loyer Sees Him,” tending to answer the great professional question— 
!Why is the engineer not better recognized, honored and recompensed for 
Jis contribution to civilization?” He later prepared an employment survey 


&{ engineering conditions, which is the most complete of its kind ever at- 
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Liveliest of his undertakings was his war on dishonest and inefficien 
technical correspondence schools which resulted in the formation of an asso 
ciation among the better type of schools for standardizing their work an | 
practice. 

Rich and successful professional experience in almost every corner of 
the globe—executive and technical work—is the background of the man 
agerial skill Mr. Wagner has displayed in the Association. He is a thorough 
cosmopolite. His education and experience had an international character) 
Was born in Grahamtown, New Zealand, received the degree of E.M. fro | 
Freiberg, 1888; Ph.D. from Heidelberg, 1889. He is a member of the 
Corps Westphalia, Heidelberg. Has been engaged in mining engineering 
and operation on all five continents. Since 1909, he has been consulting mina 
ing and metallurgical engineer in New York, Chicago, Missouri an¢ 
Arizona. He is the inventor of electrolytic processes for the treatment 0: 
refractory ores, copper, zinc, lead, molybdenum, and tungsten, and ha 
many patents and processes to his credit. 

Few men have so basic and so wide a knowledge of engineers an 
their problems—of their social and economic relationship to the scheme © 
things. Fewer still have the desire to put such knowledge entirely at th 
disposal of their fellows. This medal is but slight recognition of the valu 
able and unostentatious work Mr. Wagner has been doing for seven year 
—of the foresight that has caused him to develop the machinery to combag 
unemployment and other economic ills as he has done through this tryim) 
period, culminating, we hope, in 1932. He has had a steadying effect if 
his daily contact during this time with thousands of discouraged and almosi 
desperate unemployed men, transmitting to them some of the confidence} 
born of other storms that he has survived, that things must eventual! 
swing back to normal. 

The Association might well have bestowed on Mr. Wagner each yeag 
a medal for distinguished service to the organization, but this medal is in nf 
sense a recognition of his work for American Association of Engineer¢ 
The Association is the merest instrument in his hands. He has proved it 
valuable one and a medium through which other men desirous of promotin} 
the welfare of engineers may well devote such proportion of their tim 
and ability and influence as they can afford to give to the cause. He hat 
demonstrated that only through an organization can engineers by coopera 
tive effort achieve that measure of security and recognition that because off 
the tremendous social significance of their work they deserve. He ha 
proved welfare work utterly essential and an association the best meat 
of furthering it. | 


) 
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Please Excuse 


Us for being late with the magazine, caused by the sudden death of Dr. Wagnelf 
vacations, and moving our offices from the eighth floor to the fifth floor. 
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Z Forty and the Future 


One of the national problems affecting engineers for many years has 
been what Dr. Herman A. Wagner called the ‘“Forty-Year Dead Line.” He 
deplored the situation ever since he has been actively connected with the 
American Association of Engineers. He wrote many articles on the subject, 
discussed the question before engineering groups and other civic bodies at 
various times always gaining considerable support and cooperation from the 
daily press. The dead-line is still with us, and because the subject matter of 
one of his early articles is still apropos in this atomic age, we reproduce it 
here. Let us hope that some other engineer or engineers will continue to 
carry the ball. 

OW does the engineer or other professional man feel at forty? “Fit 

as a fiddle,” of course. Has not his training been tested, his education 
broadened, his experience increased, his judgment improved, and his vision 
enlarged? Physically, he is healthy and strong; mentally, alert and open- 
minded. Does such a person, then, not have the right to believe that he is 
fat the very threshold of real accomplishment? 

But what do modern American employers say and do? They are wont 
to disregard a man’s belief and realization that he is not ready for the scrap 
heap at forty. They say that a person at forty is not adaptable, amiable, 
even-tempered, or progressive, and that he or she must not be employed. 
In other words, some magic power converts one on the fortieth birthday 
into a doddering, antiquated, irascible biped ready for the junk pile. 


A OK. 3k 


Suppose we take into consideration youth and maturity to see how 
‘they stand. The employer says that young employes are more adaptable, 
lamiable, energetic, ambitious, and progressive. He thinks they are most 
ystylish; he knows they are cheaper. He might add that they are also in- 
experienced, immature, undisciplined, changeable, and impatient. Young 
femployes are frequently conceited, prejudiced, indifferent, unreasonable, 
ttactless, and wasteful. The employers know that it requires more money to 
thave older employes. This increase in costs may be through salary, higher 
rates for group insurance, or nearness to the pension in age. The older 
femploye is certainly more capable and experienced. He is usually more 
lsettled, contented, and loyal. He is more likely to be attached to his work 
jand interested in doing it well. 

Granting that an older industrial worker’s age does handicap him even- 
tually, there is nothing to show that this handicap sets in as early as forty 
pod that the situation warrants the immediate Ave seteeh of thes: age firing 


No critical, thinking person can view age discrimination complacently. 
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Its relentless application against industrial workers is inadvisable ; whet 
directed generally against other workers, it is unthinkable. Curiously 
enough, modern American employers are the progenitors of the idea op 
measuring ability in terms of calendar age. In no other country is ther¢ 
such age limitation. Although the shortsightedness and inefficiency of thi! 
practice are admitted and regretted, songs of praise should be sung that 
the notion is recent and not universal. If forty incapacitates a man, will 
the enterprising captains of American industry explain what is wrong witll 
this picture? Columbus made his first voyage to America after fifty ; Guten 
berg invented printing from type after forty; Harvey discovered the cir} 
culation of the blood when he was fifty; Bessemer discovered the pneu 
matic process of steel after forty; Pasteur evolved the treatment of rabie: 
after sixty; Morse sent the first telegram after fifty; Clemenceau saved 
France after seventy; Von Hindenberg, past eighty, is restoring Germany 
Dr. Hugo Eckner learned to fly after forty and flew around the globe a 
sixty. Shifting the scene to America, we might look at the ages of som@ 
engineers and scientists : Thomas A. Edison is active past eighty ; Dr. Elme§ 
A. Sperry is sixty-seven; Dr. Frank B. Jewett is fifty; John Hays Ham 
mond is seventy-four; and Herbert Hoover is fifty-five. Among famow 
lawyers are Elihu Root, eighty-four; Charles E. Hughes, sixty-seven 
Clarence Darrow, seventy-two. If a person after forty is not adaptab/q| 
amiable, even-tempered, or progressive, should not our diplomats be youm# 
men? Undoubtedly the posts in England and Mexico are important; be 
look at the ages of the representatives: Charles Gates Dawes is sixty-fow 
and Dwight W. Morrow is fifty-six. What part does age play with th 
presidents of the United States? The constitution forbids a man’s a 


‘ 


| 


president before he is thirty-five. A study of the ages of the president 
reveals that only four have been president under fifty; as many have bee 
over sixty; the remaining ones have been from fifty to sixty. That th; 
United States has not suffered greatly at the hands of its presidents is | 
fact sufficiently well established to weaken the defense of the age dis 
criminators. It is interesting to know the ages of some outstandin: 
American industrial leaders. John D. Rockefeller Jr., is fifty-five; C. M 
Schwab is sixty-seven; A. P. Sloane is fifty-four; Wm. Wrigley Jr., ij 
sixty-eight ; Gerald Swope is fifty-six ; Henry Ford is sixty-six; and H. Wi 


| 


Westinghouse is seventy-five. The numbers of examples of activity and 
great achievement after forty are legion. Obviously everybody is not cali 
pable of such accomplishments at this age. But the important point is thai 
if age is the determinant of ability and if the age limit is to be arbitraril| 
applied, the opportunity to advance would be withheld. | 

What will be the outcome if this vicious practice is not stopped? II 
the work span is to be shortened, why should good billions be spent to i 
crease the life span? Although scientific improvements in health conditio 
have already increased the normal life of the individual, even more atten 
tion and money are being given to the diseases of maturity. Undoubtedl 
then, the promised three score and ten will become more and more a reality 


‘Sloop Okalani (of 
the Stars) pride of 
the Bodeys 


Ginger, her Daddy’s 
boat girl, is an ex- 
pert sailor 


C. E. Bodey, Los Angeles, a member of A.A.E. with several hobbies 
one of which is sailing, enjoyed also by his family. Dr. Wagner’s 
album of friends includes many snaps of members and their families 
and their children’s families. When there was a wedding, he got a 
picture; when a baby was born, he received a picture; when there 
was a family reunion, he got a picture. 


But if a man cannot hold or get a job after he is forty, why should scientists 
seek to prolong his life? The reverse would be more humane if almost the 
last half of life is to be spent in uselessness, idleness, and often penury. 


Is anything being done to combat age discrimination and the resultant 
unemployment? The problem is far from solution; fortunately, however, 
it is being recognized. That in itself is a hopeful sign. Capital, labor, and 
zovernment are giving thought to the situation. Some employers have 
ade and are making honest efforts in that direction. Transfer or re- 
ducation of workers, unemployment compensation, and reduction of fluctu- 
ation of output are measures that have been adopted with some success. 
abor organizations are working on unemployment insurance. Certain 
istates are enacting such relief measures as old age pensions. The federal 
rovernment has increased appropriations for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
fo permit the gathering of better employment data; it has also provided 
Sor unemployment to be included in the 1930 census. Furthermore, bills 
Are being proposed in Congress that would give additional aid. One is to 
brovide employment in slack times by construction of public works; an- 
bther is to establish a national system of free employment agencies. Sec- 
tetary of Labor James J. Davis believes that the campaign to retain older 
ivorkers in jobs is gaining ground. He is in strict sympathy with the cam- 
baign; he regards as false the theory that youth gives more efficiency than 
tge and experience. When the extent of unemployment is better known, 
the various interested agencies can work more effectively towards its re- 
‘luction. But the problem is an enormous one that calls for the unremitting 
Mnergy and effort of everybody concerned. Statistics of unemployment 
lvill not suffice. Some re-education on the part of employers is needed. 
jhe age question must be determined accurately. 


These proposed plans are expected to alleviate the general situation. 


| 
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| 
Naturally, industrial and non-professional employes are more numerous 
and their need for work is more acute. Any general improvement will be 
felt somewhat by professional workers. The professional problem, how-+ 
ever, must be solved by professional organizations. Each profession mustt 
look to its own organization to assume the lead. Age discrimination against 
the engineer is preposterous. Engineers of all groups are feeling its effectsy 
It is a national professional problem that engineers must face and fight. 


] 
| 
| 
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| 
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Have a Hobby and Stay Young 


Gs 


Vic Housholder, Director, A.A.E., Ernest A. Taylor, Tampa, Fla., ha: 


bringing home “the bacon.” Much as an interesting hobby, Herpetology 
he likes outdoor life, he finds time for Evidently he likes to “cuddle” snake: 
a good many civic activities, in addition better than your editor. His letters te 


to his work in the Phoenix Chapter. the Secretary are always inspirationa)) 


San-Bernardino Valley College Chapter 


An interesting letter from Duane Swinney, secretary-treasurer of thq 
student club at San Bernardino Valley College, tells us that the young engi} 
neers are proud to be members of A.A.E. “Our many activities,” says Mr 
Swinney, “have included field trips to the steel and aircraft oe | 
educational meetings, and we are glad to report that our membership iv 
increasing as the year progresses.” 

Don Hodel is the president and has shown fine leadership, and ha 
been ably assisted by the vice president, Richard Gonzolez, who has beet 
taking care of publicity. Interesting trips have been arranged by the pro} 
gram chairmen, Steve Johnson and David Smith. 


Ay 


Arthur Benline Appointed Commissioner 


Arthur J. Benline (member of AAE since 1923) of Manhattan was 

sworn in as Commissioner of the New York City Department of Air Pollu- 
tion Control, by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, on Monday, March 7th, in 
City Hall. 
Commissioner Benline, who is a Professional Engineer and a Regis- 
) tered Architect, assumes his new position after having been Director of 
| the New York State Building Construction Code since 1952. Before that, 
he was Manhattan Superintendent of the then Department of Housing and 
Buildings for 12 years, and had previously served in the Richmond and 
Brooklyn office. During the 1930s, Commissioner Benline supervised many 
City schools, hospital and other projects for the Federal Public Works 
Administration. 


Before entering public service, Commissioner Benline directed the 
Jconstruction, including the installation of mechanical equipment, of many 
wlarge theatres and commercial buildings for the Loew, Fox and RKO 
Hcircuits and major oil distribution facilities for Socony-Mobil. In these 
goperations, he was associated with prominent New York architects and 
structural and mechanical engineers. 

A native New Yorker, Commissioner Benline attended City schools, 
New York University and others. He is licensed to practice architecture 
and engineering in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

During World War II, Commissioner Benline commanded a Seabee 
battalion and amphibious forces task groups, with naval construction duty 
lin the Mediterranean, and fleet operations throughout the Pacific, including 
rcombat assault landings at Okinawa. He holds the Bronze Star medal, 
ithe Purple Heart and ten other decorations, including the New York State 
{Distinguished Service Cross. He is a Captain in the Civil Engineer Corps, 
# United States Naval Reserve. During World War I, he served in the New 
6 York Guard. 


Commissioner Benline is a Past President of the Building Officials 


Vadministering and enforcing modern building regulations, including those 
ifor mechanical installations. 


O. H. Kneen 


Many of our members, especially those in and around Washington, 
)D.C., and the State of Washington, will be interested in knowing that when 
the retired from the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, Mr. Kneen was 
flaonored by his co-workers at a luncheon at Patton Hall, Fort Myer. Mr. 
‘Kneen was a former director of the American Association of Engineers. 
e is author of several books dealing with popular science, aviation, me- 
thanics and inventions. 
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Books of Interest to Engineers | 


Keep posted... Know what is happening in your profession... If 
the book you need is not listed, we can get it for you. The A.A.E. booky 
department is always glad to make recommendations on any technical 
subject. The service was inaugurated for your convenience. Make uses 
of it. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Valkenburg, Prof., E.E. University of Illinois, 1960.2... 22 $11.75 
Presents basic methods of modern network synthesis, including applica 
tions to communications and automatic control systems. 


Kaye and John~A> Welsh, Editors, MII, 190022 $8.75 
An edited collection of papers which have been prepared by principal 
persons in the new technology of direct conversion. Some valuable in 
formation contained between these covers. 


RADIATION PYROMETRY AND ITS UNDERLYING PRINCI 
PLES of RADIANT HEAT TRANSFER, by Thomas R. Harrison 
dech.. Advisor, Minn-Honeywell Res? Coy 22s ee ee $12.00) 
Designed to help the reader analyze and solve the many technical ques} 
tions concerning the use of radiation pyrometers in a variety of indus+ 
trial conditions, this comprehensive treatise presents both the theoretica. 
and practical principles of radiation pyrometry. 


MECHANICS OF MATERIALS, Archie Higdon, E. H. Ohlsen and 
Wort. Ba Stiles css oe gh eee de $7.74 


Authors all well-known in their respective fields. 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF INTERMETALLIC COM. 
POUNDS, J. H. Westbrook, Res. Lab. General Electric—1960 . . . $9.54 
Based on a symposium held in Philadelphia in May, 1959 sponsored by 
the Electrothermies and Met. Div. of The Electro-chemical Society, Inctf 


THE INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINE IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, Vol. 1—Thermodynamics, Fluid Flow, Performance, by 
Charles’. “Uaylotz2..... eee $16.00 
A product of the author’s many years of research and industrial ex} 
perience in this field. A unique feature is the treatment of four-stroke 
and two-stroke air capacity. Material presented in convenient and usable 
form. Illustrative examples included. 


ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS, James B. Jones, and Georgt 
A, Hawkins, both, Purdue University. An introductory textbook in| 
tended for use in undergraduate engineering courses in the subject....$8.56 


=e 


a 
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FLUID POWER CONTROL, edited by John F. Blackburn, J. Lowen 
ii Shearer, both of M.I.T. and Gerhard Reethof, General Electric 
SAK «ageless ae a EI $17.50 
An excellent book on the subject by men who know. The methods 
described can be applied in both industrial and military fields, to auto- 
matic machinery, aircraft and spacecraft, guided missiles, automatic 
process control, automobiles, construction machinery, etc. Most informa- 
tive—well written, illustrated. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, 2nd edi- 
| tion, by Harry Parker, M.E. Emeritus Prof. Arch. Construction, School 
em tier at toe iniive. O01 Hb ad OOO ee eo oc oectert ee ee $6.50 
Numerous changes in specification requirements have taken place since 
the first edition was published in 1943, hence this new edition is com- 
pletely revised and brought right up to date. 


JELEMENTARY ENGINEERING MECHANICS, Eugene George Key, 
Botse engineering, Hast Dos Angeles Colleg@ 0.0.2. .2c-fcccteen: $5.50 
Designed specifically for two-year technician programs. All the essential 
elements of statics and dynamics and their application to engineering 
problems are fully described. Only a basic background in algebra and 
plane geometry is required. 


"AERO-THERMODYNAMICS AND FLOW IN TURBOMACHINES, 
by Michael H. Vavra, Prof., Aeronautics, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
menOO! = 22.2... BN Se Sac NER ee Se el rE SE RI MEG 2 
Designed to give the reader a good physical understanding of flow 
phenomena in turbomachines, and to show the rational mernede for the 
mathematical formulation of such phenomena. 


‘ELECTROMAGNETIC ENERGY TRANSMISSION AND RADIA- 
) ION, Adler, Chu, and Fano, all with M.I.T. Electrical Engineering De- 
EN SPERSTAN ES DS ee SERS ae cer a oa ee nc ee pe ee cee $14.50 
Treats electromagnetic waves and oscillations in one, two and three space 
) dimensions, using time-domain, complex-frequency-domain, and energy 
© points of view. Well-written book. 


DESIGN FOR A BRAIN, 2nd ed. W. Ross Ashby, Dir., Burden Neuro- 
) logical Inst. Late Dir. of Res., Barnwood House, Gloucester............ $6.50 
] The book has as basis the fact that the nervous system behaves adaptively 
y and the hypothesis that it is essentially mechanistic ; it assumes that these 
1 two data are not irreconcilable. Material is well written and interestingly 
(presented. 


PHOTOCONDUCTIVITY OF SOLIDS, Richard H. Bube, RCA Lab- 
ARLOIRIGS nel ere c  S oa ce ae i lee OE ...-$14.75 
} Provides a unified physical description and interpretation of the subject 
giving examples from many different kinds of material. Includes an 
# excellent bibliography and summary. 
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Just Out! 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


2nd Edition 


by Franklin G. Moore 
The University of Michigan 


655 pages, 166 illustrations, $8.00 


This new book gives you specific facts, tech- 
niques, and methods which show you how 
to achieve and maintain efficient control of 
product orders, routing, scheduling, dispatch- 
ing, progress control, materials control, and 
storing finished parts and products. It ex- 
plains the fundamentals and procedures of 
production control as they apply to any type 
of factory production, large or small. 


Order your copy today from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 
8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TECHNICAL WRITING 


Technical Articles, Papers, Reports, In- 


struction and Training Manuals, and Books 


By TYLER G. HICKS 


Author of successful technical books; 
Editor, engineer, and instructor at 
Cooper Union 


287 pp., 30 illus., $5.50 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Clear, step-by-step methods guide you | 

from beginning to end on any technical, | 

engineering, or scientific writing job— | 

help you earn good money writing for | 
today’s technical market at the same 

time you gain professional recognition. | 

A successful author shows where to | 

look for ideas, how to evaluate them, | 

build an outline, and write up the idea, | 

and how to work with editors and pub- | 

lishers to get into print. | 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 


Order your copy from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPT. 


8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Professional Enginees 
| 
MANAGEMENT In 


the INDUSTRIAL WORLD 
An International Analysis _| 


JUST PUBLISHED! This challenging | 
new book presents a broad investiga- | 
tion of the managerial resources of | 
eleven countries in various stages of 
industrialization. The book’s approach 
is both theoretical and practical, com- 
bining general principles of manage- 
ment development with — specific 
studies of individual nations. Manage- 
ment in each country is explored in 
three ways: as a resource, as a system 
of authority, and as a class, Special 
attention is given to the steps that 
must be taken to bring about more 
high-level managerial manpower. This 
international survey provides many 
valuable insights into the process oz 
management growth in relation to 
economic growth. By Frederick Har- 
bison, Princeton Univ., and Charles 
A. Myers, Mass. Inst. of Technology 
413 pp., $7.00. j 


SS ee eT eee 


Order your copy from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


HANDBOOK 
2nd Edition 


This authoritative handbook contain 
information on 77 subjects pertine? 
to the economical, mechanical, chem 
cal, and power operation of industriz 
plants—all carefully aimed at thi 
particular needs of plant operatin 
personnel. 86 leading authorities d 
various industrial concerns and reé 
search organizations discuss a wid) 
range of vital plant engineerin} 
subjects, from the placement 
foundations to the laws governing thi 
patenting of engineering devices. A| 
the latest technical elements and scier! 
tific developments are fully covered 
Edited by William Staniar, former} 
Mechanical Power Engineer, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. 200} 
pages, 1406 illustrations, 544 tables 
$23.50 


Send for your copy today 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 
8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, JI 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 


HANDBOOK OF ELECTRONIC CONTROL CIRCUITS, John Mark- 
us, Electronic consultant, 1959. With this comprehensive compilation 
of over 250 electronic circuits, each complete with values of components, 
industrial electronic and design engineers have a carefully selected refer- 
ence of extreme usefulness. A good book on the subject.................. $8.50 


ARINE DESIGN MANUAL, for Fiberglass Reinforced Plastics, by 
eugiteers of Gibbs and Cox, Inc. 1960. 376 pp. 202 ills... $15.00 
How to gain high structural performance and maximum durability in 
designing or fabricating fiberglass boats is fully explained in this new 
book. Provides modern methods, principles, and data for using fiber- 
glass reinforced plastics in marine or other types of large-area structures. 
Detailed design examples and illustrations of construction techniques 
included. 


INFORMATION TRANSMISSION, MODULATION, and NOISE, 
} Mischa Schwartz, Prof., E.E. Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn. 1959. 
A united approach to communication Systems. Great deal of space is 
devoted to pulse modulation and pulse code modulation systems. An 
up-to-date book on this important subject... $11.00 


| The book encompasses all of the important servomechanism components 
and includes additional concepts and developments which have become 
| important since the first edition. Both root locus and frequency response 
stability methods are reviewed. Up-to-date material on accelerometers, 
electro-magnetic torquers and focers, and pneumatic systems. Many 
new illustrations have been added. 


{ The book presents all the major developments of a fundamental nature 
@ pertaining to fluidization, which have originated since fluidization 
> emerged as an important area of interest. An all-around good book of 
» reference, which provides the tools for applying fluidization to problems 


DIGITAL COMPUTING SYSTEMS, S. B. Williams (1959). The au- 
| thor is a pioneer in the field of modern computing machinery; spent 40 
i) years on the technical staff of Bell Tel. Lab. and in the Engineering 
) Dept., Western El. Co. The book is written for readers with engineering 
backgrounds and others familiar with electrical circuits and apparatus. 
] Treats everything from coding and components to computer applica- 
' tions. No knowledge of math is required to understand this book. $7.75 
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MACHINE-SHOP ESTIMATING, 2nd ed., by W. A. Nordhoff, wit 
Douglass Aircraft Company, Inc. 1960. Completely revised and browse 
up-to-date. Just the book you need to make quick, reliable estimates ofl 
the time it Hes to £0 the different machining TEFEN in any may 


CATHODIC PROTECTION, L. M. Applegate, Lt. Col., US Army, rey 
firedmaa $9.00, 1959. A arcs guide to practical techniques for com4, 


bating corrosion of underground and submerged structures by the elec: 
uct ae | means of cathodic protection. Explains chemistry of the 
corrosion of metals when surrounded by an electrolyte, such as watet 
or moist earth. Details principles and practical methods of applying! 
electric currents to mitigate damage under such conditions. An all 


around good book on the subject by a man who knows...................- $9.04 


TRANSFORMERS FOR THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY, Rt 
L. Bean, N. Chackan, Jr., H. R. Moore, and E. C. Wentz, all of the 
Transformer Engrg. Dept., Westinghouse El. Corpn. 426 pp. 277 Illuss 
EC AULONS 2s h 0. osha hk re a $12.5 
Published in Oct. 1959, this is a practical manual on electric powes 
transformers, comprehensively giving ground work in transformer de 
sign, construction, application, operation, and maintenance by men o} 
authority. Very good book. 


STANDARD PLANT OPERATOR’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWER: 
Vol. 1 and 2, 1959. By Steve Elonka, Power Magazine, and Joseph Fi 
Robinson, with NAY. City Bada or Education. Each’ Vole$3.002 52s Set 
$14.95. Gives specific information on every phase of operating and 
maintaining industrial, utility and building power services. Vol. 1 cover: 
boilers, steam engines, pumps, turbines, etc. and Vol. 2, covers diese! 
air conditioning, fuels and firing, etc. 


POWER STATION ENGINEERING AND ECONOMY, 2nd Ed. Ap! 
plied Energy Conversion, by Bernhardt, G. A. Skrotzki, associate editor 
Power, and Wm. A. Vopat, prof., M.E. Cooper Union School of Engi 
neering. 1959. Completely revised, but contains the essential aim of it! 
predecessor. Concerned with the production of power by thermal an¢ 
water power stations—with emphasis on the steam power plant. A com! 
prehensive treatment of the subject 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS HANDBOOK, prepared by a Staff of Spel 
cialists, Virgil B. Guthrie, editor. 1959, 864 pp—459 illustrations an¢ 
tables. The book answers practical questions of concern to both sup 


pliers and users, ranging from transportation and storage to handling 
and actual applications wanes eee ve ke ore Se Se ee eee $18.54 


Are you a REGISTERED 
Professional Engineer? 


If not, you should be, and here are 
several books that will be helpful to you. 


Professional Engineers’ Examination Questions and Answers by Wil- 
liam S. LaLonde, Jr., Chairman, C.E. Dept., Newark College of En- 
gineering. Second Edition. $7.50 

An authoritative guide to help you prepare to pass licensing examina- 
tions in the proved rapid, easy manner. Questions and answers prepared 
by an examination expert shows exactly the type of questions will be 
asked. For every question there is a detailed answer of the type examiners 
accept and credit. 


Engineering Economics for Professional Engineers’ Examinations, by 
Max Kurtz, a licensed Professional Engineer, consulting structural 
Engineer. $6.50 

Devoted exclusively to helping you prepare for and pass the engineering 
economics section of the Professional Engineers examinations. You get 
all the facts, formulas, and tables you need to save time and insure ac- 
curacy. 

The book covers in concise detail all important aspects of engineering 
economics, including the media of investment, the time value of money, 
sinking funds and annuities, amortization of loans, valuation of bonds, 
depreciation, annual cost, cost analysis, the law of contracts, etc. 

A practical feature of the treatment is the many exercises and problems 
showing typical questions—mostly given with answers or worked-out 


solutions. 
Electrical Engineering for Professional Engineers’ Examinations by 
John D. Constance, Engrg. Registration Consultant. $9.50. 


This book prepares license candidates for the electrical engineering 
Examination for Professional Engineers in the various states. It provides 
the two things you need most in refresher work—a quick run through of 
theory and methods of application and scores of questions typical of those 
asked on examinations. Each question is followed by the type of answer 
expected by the Boards of Examiners. Additional questions with answers 
are included. The book reviews the latest material presented by the differ- 
nt state boards, and includes a new treatment of electronics. A good book 
on the subject it treats. 


How to become a Professional Engineer, by John D. Constance, Regis- 
tered professional engineer in New York and New Jersey. $5.50 

Step-by-step instructions on how to go about getting your license with- 
out difficulties and delays. Whether you are an unlicensed engineer-in- 
practice or a young graduate, here are the facts you have to know about 
the procedures for: 1, becoming licensed in your home state, or 2, achiev- 
ing multiple-state registration. 

Gives a non-technical, easy-to-read summary of all the various state 
registration laws. Valuable advice on how to prepare for written and oral 
examinations, and how to avoid emotional stress during tests. 


ORDER FROM 
A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


23 South Michiqan Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


New Precision Drawing Board 


Plastic drawing board that can be carried easily in 


Plastic 
Drawing 
Board 


briefcase. Weighs less than 8 ounces 


The Graphostat portable drawing 
board should have interest for archi- 
tects and engineers who make small 
sketches in the field. Made of a 
single molded 934 x 12% inch piece 
of clear styrene plastic, the board 
has four corner clamps for attaching 
8! x II inch paper. It is unneces- 
sary to use thumb tacks. Clamps are 
cleverly recessed into the plastic so 
that the triangle can ride freely over 
them without interference. 


Metal straight edges at two sides 


of the board (one vertical.and one 
horizontal) are retractable so that 
the triangles can be-moved over all 
four edges of the paper. Light 
weight, the board can.be carried 
easily in a briefcase.-Triangles may 


be stored in recesses underneath the 
board and can be clamped securely 
in place. The high luster plastic 
presents an excellent long lived 
drawing surface with no thumb tack 
dents to cause bothersome drawing 
errors. For. 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
INVENTORS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
STUDENTS 
SURVEYORS 
TOOL DESIGNERS 


Price $4.95 
with Two 8-in. Triangles to fit the board 
ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Transparent 


